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da THE BIRTH-DAY. 
\ bligh, When little Mary was seven years old, 
S row, (7% hermother told her she might ask some 
"om other little girls to come and see her 
is pi on her birth-day. She was very glad, and 
gives, pS burtn +a) 
ven, the little girls were very glad tocome. It 
, Him! was warm weather, and Mary’s mother 
okies! lived in‘a very pleasant shady place near a 
sin brook. So when the little girls had been 
pyes; inthe house a short time, and‘ Mary had 
e true? told them what she had for a birth-day 
is due! present, they all went out to walk. They 
— went to the side of the brook, and there 
r. wasa nice little boat with sails, which 
Mary’s brother had made to swim in the 
water. It was shady and pleasant there, 
Lowe,- and the little girls stayed some time. 
sy. Fanny had a horse on wheels, which she 
ouTHS fe liked to draw very much. Bell read a 
TON s [a Story aloud to the others, and Emily, who 
was older, took her work out of her bag, 
thy ape and sewed an apron for Mary’s doll. By- 
i, ot Ba and-by some one came to tell them that 
” Boston supper was ready, and they went into the 
| printel Hi house, where there twas a nice birth-day 
‘wenty Hf cake, of which all had a piece. When 
the lare- J supper was over, they kissed little Mary, 
aperpu J and went home very happy at their birth- 
ras some fm day visit. 
rice one SS 
% Moral Cales. 
e taste of ne sae inal eee, 
' been rr ORIGINAL. 
nal, Pree EL 3 
— HATTIE HUBBARD, 

08, A MISTAKE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
vey Rel- The neighboring church-clock in Derne 
inner the #@ street, was just telling the first hour of 
outh and @ morning, when little Sophia Dwight cauti- 
mostly in JJ ously opened the door of her cousin’s apart- 
ly classed JJ Ment and peeped in. : 

‘Religion, ‘Not asleep yet, Hattie Hubbard! and 
ce, Nae here you have been these three hours! 
The Sube Aye, reading too. I saw your light through 
4 oad the key-hole as I passed the door, and I 
0" B knew I should catch you atit. I have 
ures. been up with mamma all night, as she has 
n_used iS HH a sick headache, andI am just going to 
in almost’ & bed.’ 

ne read ta The young lady quietly laid aside the 
with the Jj Yolume, and extinguished the light. ‘I am 
oper to be ff sure I did not know it was so late,’ she 

and cir ff "id, ‘but I shall not read any longer.’ 
4 ‘ It is a thousand pities,’ continued So- 
etarian oF phia, with a look of comic gravity, ‘ that 
npanion. ‘0 perfect a creature as you, should indulge 
“Children 1 80 pernicious a habit. Papa and mam- 
Peset> at ma would be so angry if they knew it! 
TON, TS" |] Do you know I am sometimes so vexed at 
hemselves_ being continually told to copy you in every 
to them ff thing, I want to say that even cousin Hat- 
te he does not always obey ; but I won’t turn 
4 tell-tale of so good a cousin as you. You 
— will have to give up this reading when you 
4 80to Madam B ’s. No light burns 

3 3 there after hiilf-past nine.’ 

The remembrance of Mrs. Dwight’s just 
_ XKV Pohibition of a favorite, but dangerous 





occupation, and her own continued disre- 
gard of it, tinged Harriet’s cheeks with 
confusion and self-reproach. An excuse 
was just trembling upon her lips, when the 
lively little girl bidding her good night, 
ran off to her own room. 

A few days after this, Harriet Hubbard 
left the kind relatives who had been her 
guardians during nearly a whole life of 
orphanage, for a four year’s residence with 
Madam B , then at the head of a very 
celebrated literary institution. In this 
new home, almost immediately, her un- 
common beauty, the sweetness and dignity 
of her manner, and her rare intellectual 
gifts won for her the love and admiration 
of the whole circle of teachers and scholars. 

My sister Louise was then a pupil of 
Madam B.’s, and Harriet Hubbard was 
her chosen friend and room-mate. Not 
long after they were established in their 
new abode, Hattie burst forth one night in 
great indignation at the absurdity of such 
early retiring hours, and complained that 
it was impossible for her to sleep -without 
her usual reading. 

* But how will you help yourself?’ asked 
Louise, ‘since we cannot have lights, and 
you cannot see without them.’ 

‘My light was out at half-past nine,’ 
replied Hattie, softly shutting the door, 
and relighting the lamp with a very deter- 
mined air, ‘ That is all that is required.’ 

‘That is not right!’ said Louise, with 
great vehemence, ‘ you shall not do it.’ 

Hattie persisted it was not wrong. A 
warm dispute followed, which ended in the 
extinguishing of the light and the abandon- 
ment of the project; and at every subse- 
quent attempt, Harriet was made so un- 
comfortable by her companion’s pertinacity, 
she was forced to give it up altogether. 

Ere long, however, she found an oppor- 
tunity for the indulgence of her old _plea- 
sure. Our residence was then but a few 
miles from Madam B.’s, and a part of every 
week, Louise spent at her own home. The 
nights of her absence were eagerly siezed by 
her room-mate for her favorite amusement, 
and month after month she pursued it, 
wholly unsuspected and undisturbed by her 
companions. It was not often the exciting 
pages of fiction that was her nightly re- 
source; while her fine taste apprecifted 
the better class of imaginative literature, 
her strong mind oftener sought entertain- 
ment of a different character. Sometimes 
she posed over a puzzling mathematical 
problem, sometimes over abstruse questions 
in metaphysics, and sometimes the fascinat- 
ing pages of history enchained her till the 





expiring light or early dawn warned her: 


she was going too far. At such times con- 
science whispered it was not right, and 
convinced her that the greatest displeasure 
would follow the discovery of her late 
hours ; but pleasure and inclination silenc- 
ed conscience, and the early habit strength- 
ened with indulgence. 

It was a cold windy night in January, 
when a young lady, whose apartment was 
in one wing of Madam B.’s establishment, 
arose to secure a blind whose slamming 
had awakened her, 

‘Mercy on us!’ she cried to her sudden- 
ly roused companion, ‘see what a bright 
light there is in Hattie Hubbard’s room! 
Why it is all in a blaze!’ and the frighten- 
ed girl dashed into the hall, screaming and 
shrieking—‘ Fire! Fire!’ Inasecond the 
whole building was in an uproar, teachers, 
pupils, and servants all running hither and 
thither in frantic haste, and unable to tell 
whence the alarm proceeded. The strong 
smell of smoke, however, soon drew them 
to Harriet’sroom. The door was fasténed, 





but it soon yielded to the heavy pressure. 
The light drapery of the bed was in flames, 
and the poor girl nearly suffocated with 
smoke, was snatched from the midst of the 
burning mass, and borne away insensible. 
The self-possession of the teachers and 
prompt aid of servants soon extinguished 
the fire, and when the first panic had sub- 
sided, the half bnrned volume upon the 
floor, sufficiently accounted for the disaster. 
Poor Hattie was sadly burned. She lost 
most of her beautiful hair, and it was many 
weeks before she was sufficiently recovered 
to resume schovl duties. In the mean- 
while, there was from the heads of the in- 
stitution, no lack of lecturing, either in 
private or in public, on the sin and suffer- 
ing of disobedience; but had nevera word 
been uttered, the fright of that night was 
sufficient to keep Hattie Hubbard and all 
her companions, while at Madam 8.’s, from 
the bare thought of a book even, in the hours 
set apart for sleeping. 

It was several years after this, that a 
large party of friends with whom I was 
travelling, stopped for a night in the beau- 
tiful village of W , not many miles 
from Albany, 

‘ A college class-mate of mine lives here,’ 
said my cousin Lawrence to me, as our 
carriage rolled away from the depot, ‘a 
fellow of considerable distinction too; and 
by the way, he married an old friend of 
yours, Miss Hubbard.’ 

‘Hattie Hubbard?’ I exclaimed. 

* Yes, that is it, Hattie Hubbard. I re- 
member the name perfectly, for I was'at 
your house, at the time of her famous at- 
tempt at incendiarism.’ 

I had not heard from Hartiet for years. 
In her school-days, she had been a frequent 
visitor at my father’s house, but during a 
long residence in a distant part of the 
Union, we had entirely lost sight of the 
friends of our early days. 

‘Have you seen her lately?’ I asked of 
Lawrence. 

‘I have seen her but once. She was on 
her bridal tour, and I thought her the most 
beautiful woman I had ever seen.’ 

Lawrence had promised, after rest and 
refreshment, to accompany me to the resi- 
dence of my old friend. It was scarce sun- 
set, at the close of a lovely June day, when 
we entered the beautiful grounds pointed 
out to us as those of Mr. Elliot. 

‘We will not send our names to Mrs. 
Elliot,’ said I, as I followed the servant 
into the drawing-room. ‘ Announce me as 
a very old friend.’ 

The girl hesitated, and then rather re- 
luctantly obeyed. 

‘Your old friend has probably grown 
very stylish,’ said Lawrence, laughing. 
‘It is very evident, the damsel is not ac- 
custome to such informality.’ 

In afew minutes a pair of little feet came 
pattering over the stairs, and a beautiful 
little girl, scarce five years old, bounded 
in atthe door, and stood for a moment 
half-irresolute upon the threshold. With 
her golden curls and dark blue eyes, and 








the roses deepening on her cheeks, she 
stood there, a perfect little miniature of 
Hattie Hubbard, as I had known her. 

‘Mamma is sure,’ she said, addressiny | 
Lawrence, and then turning instinctivel) | 
to me, ‘ mamma is sure she will be happy 
to see you, but she would like your names, 
because she cannot see you.’ 

This. somewhat contradictory message 
puzzled us, but we gave her our cards, and 
in a moment we heard the same little feet 
upon the stairs, followed by a heavier and 
more cautious step. The little one preced- 





ed her mother into the room, drawing her 


towards the sofa on which I was sitting. 
One glance at that once beautiful face, ex- 
plained the whole. ‘Those radiant eyes, 
were dull and sightless orbs—she was 
blind. 

‘I am so glad it is you, Effic,’ she said, 
greeting me with the warmth that reminded 
me of earlier days. 

Mr Elliot came in almost immediately, 
and while he was engrossed with Lawrence, 
Hattie spoke to me of her terrible affliction. 

* You remember, Effie, how that wretch- 
ed habit of reading after I had retired, was 
broken up at Madam B.’s. After I left 
school and was no more under restraint, I 
carried it to a greater excess than ever. 
By usinga shade lamp, I was saved from 
the danger of fire, and I feared nothing else. 
I often spent the greater part of the night 
in reading, and the inroads upon my sleep 
finally ruined my health. After I was 
married, my sight began to fail. I was 
very much alarmed, and resorted at once 
to the most powerful remedies, but it was 
too late—the work was done. Thereis no 
hope for me now. I slighted every word 
of warning and advice, and now | am reap- 
ing the bitter consequences.’ 

‘I have everything to make me happy,’ 
she continued, after a short pause,—‘ every- 
thing but these,’ and she laid her thin hand 
over the faded orbs. ‘ And Effie, I have 
never seen my children. Oh,’ she said, 
the tears streaming down her cheeks, 
‘could I but once look upon their little 
faces, it seems as if I would be willing to 
live in darkness, ever afterwards. But 
that will never be. Ido not mean to com- 
plain—I have deserved it all,—lI try to be 
patient and submissive.’ 

I saw by the anxious and sympathizing 
face of Mr. Elliot, that his wife’s emotion 
was not unobserved, and was painful to 
him, so the conversation was quickly turn- 
ed into another channel, and we chatted 
over old times until we were obliged to 
separate. 

I have occasionally met my old friend, 
Hattie, since, in my frequent journeyings. 
Her husband and two lovely daughters are 
always with her, and nothing that devoted 
affection can suggest is wanting to her 
happiness; but her faded though still 
beautiful face wears an expression of patient 
sadness which is very touching to see. 

Will such a story as this be a warning 
to those who indulge in night-reading * or 
must those precious eyes, one pair of which 
alone is granted in a life-time, be first 
ruined before their value is appreciated? 

E. E. G. 








Narrative. 


ORIGINAL. 


HIGH AND LOW LIFE. 


In a pleasant town in the county of Surry 
(sometimes called the garden of England), 
lived a family of the name of Seldon. The 
father was a retired captain, upon half-pay, 
but as he had only one child, he suffered 
less from the bitter grasp of poverty, than 
ciptains upon half-pay usually do ; still as 








| tv give their daughter a thorough education 


was the first wish in the hearts of the good 
parents, they lived in what the world calls 
a small way, occupying a small, but neat 
and pleasant cottage, and keeping but one 
domestic, who as she was a girl of tender 
years was assisted in her daily work by the 
female members of this happy family. Op- 
posite the cottage was a tall imposing look- 
ing stone wall, within which were trees and 
shrubs of many varieties, forming a part of 
the pleasure grounds of General Apsley, a 
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THE YOUTH’S 


CUMPANION. 








gentleman of wealth and consequence. 
His mansion contained every thing that 
pertains to luxury and refinement, and 
liveried servants were seen behind the car- 
riage, that came daily forth from the lodge 
gates, to take the lady and her daughter 
for aride. The General had married a lady 
of title, and certain it is, that lady Ann 
wished not to lose any particle of the dig- 
nity her title conferred. In short, she was 
a proud woman ; but my little readers of 
the new world must not suppose all ladies 
of rank and title are proud, on the contrary, 
they are sometimes plain in dress, unpre- 
tending in manner, and a blessing to the 


or. 
Lady Ann had one child, a daughter, of 
,the age of fifteen, who had travelled on the 
continent, and been educated in Paris, 
where she had acquired the ‘airs and 
graces’ of a fashionable lady. Katharine 
Apsly was sometimes the companion of 
Mary Seldon, the former had a patronizing 
manner, really ridiculous in one so young, 
but the gentle Mary saw it not, and behind 
that the heart of her friend beat with 
emotions as kindly as her own. It might 
be she was a little dazzled with the splen- 
dor of rank, though she never gave utter- 
ance to the thought, unless when delight- 
ing in the large bouquets of beautiful ex- 
otics, which Katharine would cull for her 
from the ample conservatory; then again 
her heart would turn to the sweet wild 
flowers she loved so well, and she thanked 
God they were hers at any time. One 
evening the young people were walking 
through the grounds, when they insensibly 
emerged from thence and entered a meadow, 
at the end of which was a_ beautifully 
wooded dell. Beneath the shade of an 
oak tree was a small cottage of the very 
poorest description, and as they stopped a 
moment to gather some wild violets, Mary 
thought she heard the sounds of grief from 
within. ‘ Hush Katharine, there is some 
one sick here,’ she exclaimed. 

‘They are only some of papa’s tenants,’ 
replied the young lady, and she was walk- 
ing on, when the sounds of moaning became 
more and more distinct. 

*I must go and see if anything is the 
matter,’ said Mary, ‘ besides we may be 
of use to some one.’ 

The young lady looked at her companion 
as ifshe thought her joking, and remark- 
ing the air was chilly, hurried on, suppos- 
ing her friend was following, when looking 
back, she saw her in the act of entering the 
lowly door of the poor cottage. 

* Mary,’ she.exclaimed, ‘are you mad? 
If any one is ill, it may be some infectious 
fever,’ but Mary was out of sight and hear- 
ing, so she sought her luxuriant home, met 
half way by a footman loaded with warm 
cloaks, and we will follow the young and 
gentle girl who stayed behind upon an 
errand of mercy. Beside a lowly straw bed 
she stood, upon which lay a pale emaciated 
woman, not old, but stricken with disease 
of a painful nature, which the doctor 
thought would terminate in a fatal epidemic 
then prevading the neighborhood. 

Lady Ann was not absolutely unkind to 
the tenants, but she was more feared than 
loved by them, on account of her stern un- 
bending demeanor, and the exactness re- 
quired about the payment of rents. She 
had a great dread of fevers, and all infec- 
tious diseases, thus when such cases were 
reported to her, she never failed to keep 
away from the infected quarter, quieting 
her conscience by giving orders that were 
seldom obeyed. 

Mary Seldon found this poor woman in 
want of the necessaries of life, her husband 
was obliged to work all day to keep her 
two little children in bread, the youngest 
was then asleep in the cradle, and the elder 
sitting upon his mother’s humble bed, gaz- 
ing hopelessly upon her suffering counten- 
ance. Mary instantly hurried home for 
relief, and in a short time a more comfort- 
able bed was given her, with all those little 
delicacies that suit the appetite of an inva- 
lid. Daily this sweet pitying young lady 
took her seat for hours beside the bed of 
the sufferer, and comforted her soul with 
the refreshing words of Scripture; but 
though her kindness did not save, it sooth- 
ed the passage of a fellow creature to the 

grave, and in her dying moment the poor 
mother was comforted to know that her 
two young children would be kindly cared 
for. This unostentatious benevolence was 
made known to Miss Apsly through the 
medium of her maid, but offered no indnce- 








ment for her to ‘go and do likewise.’ 
Indeed, she was shocked that Mary Seldon 
could so put herself in the way of infection 
among those low people, and hoped she 
would not think of coming to see her short- 
ly, for she dreaded the idea of fevers, and 
had determined by her mother’s advice to 
visit immediately, some fashionable water- 
ing place. Whilst purchasing, one morning, 
some elegant and expensive silks in which 
to appear to the greatest advantage at 
Brighton, Mrs. Seldon and her ‘daughter 
happened to enter the shop, (we do not 
call them stores, in England) and as the 
latter with friendly warmth extended her 
hand, Katharine colored, smiled, and say- 
ing, ‘Oh mamma, we have forgotten some- 
thing,’ hastily left the shop, re-entered the 
carriage, and they were soon out of sight. 
It wasa few moments ere the ingenous 
heart of the gentle Mary could divine the 
cause of this behaviour; but as there had 
been no anger in the glance of her former 
associate, the truth all at once presented 
itself to her quick mind, then followed a 
feeling of sadness, ‘ how dreadful to fear 
sickness and death to such an extent.’ 
Her pure and pious young heart, taught 
from earliest infancy to be obedient to all 
the decrees of God, deeply felt for and 
pitied her thoughtless friend. 

Soon after this, the family of the Apsly’s 
set off for Brighton, and occassionally in 
the retirement of her quiet cottage did Mary 
hear from the gossips of the day, how gaily 
Katharine pursued her course; how her 
dressing, dancing, singing were the admi- 
ration of every one, and that she was cer- 
tain to return home an engaged lady. 

One morning Mary sat by her pleasant 
window, the season had advanced; the 
violets were gone, but roses and other frag- 
rant companions filled, yes, more than 
filled their place, and as she busily plied 
her needle, or gazed from the open window 
upon the graceful motion of the trees, as 
they swayed to and fro in the breeze; she 
compared her enjoyment with that of her 
late gay companion. ‘She may be danc- 
ing the admired of all beholders,’ she 
thought; ‘but I am looking upon the 
beauties of nature, up to nature’s God.’ 
Thus she continued her train of thought, 
till the tolling of the bell forced these 
thoughts into a more melancholy channel. 
She then remembered a little member of 
the Sabbath-school bad that day died, and 
was dwelling upon the recollection of his 
innocent face, when a hearse drawn by 
four horses, and covered with nodding 
plumes of white, was seen slowly advanc- 
ing upthe street, such a sight, though 
common, had always something melancho- 
ly in it to our thoughtful Mary. She kept 
her eyes fixed upon its approach, as if she 
expected to see it stop before their cottage, 
but could it be? Yes, too truly it was, 
it stopped at the entrance to the Apsly 
grounds—it entered! Alas! whose coffin 
did itcontain? Mary gazed till she scarce- 
ly knew at what she was gazing. ‘The 
young servant maid ran in exclaiming, ‘ Oh 
Miss Mary—Miss.Apsly is dead!’ Then 
were the flood-gates of her tears opened, 
and the gentle girl wept, not so much for 
the death, as the immortal state of her 
late thoughtless companion. The very 
epidemic she had fled from, seized her 
where she had gone for health, showing— 
that though man may propose, God will 
dispose all things, and that when we think 
we fly from, we are running into danger. 
Surely the only safeguard against such 
fears is a preparation for the world to come. 
And let not the rich oppress or despise the 
poor, remembering that Lazarus was ‘ car- 
ried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom.’ 
THE EXILe. 
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Nursery. 
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CRIGINAL. 


“AND WE MUS? GIVEIT UP THEN.’ 

* Yes, there is no help for it. Father says 
he cannot possibly pay for it the coming 
year. His long sickness ‘kept him from 
earning any money, and it cost a great 
deal besides.’ 

‘I know that, and he suffered so much 
too. How sad a time it was; we onght 
to be thankful that he is so much better.’ 

‘Indeed we had, and perhaps we should 
not think so much of the loss of our paper, 
but we have taken it so many years, that 
it seems to me stopping it is like giving up 


, an old friend.’ 





‘I am sure it seems just so to me, bnt 


Rachel, why cannot we pay for it from our | 


own earnings ?” 
‘O, we must not think of that, Mary. 


Father needs all we can earn and more too. | 


He will not, the doctor says, be strong 
enough to do much work for a great while. 
It would be so selfish in us to spend our 
earnings now, for anything we can possi- 
bly do without.’ 

* You are right sis, as usual. I spoke 
without thinking, but as uncle Ruben says, 
you always think before you speak.’ 

‘ Notalways, Iam sure. Uncle Ruben 
don't mean all he says; he loves to talk, 
you know, and besides, he is a very partial 
friend.’ ‘ 

‘1 guess he meant that when he said it, 
and father says the same thing. Uncle 
Ruben will miss the paper, won’t he? He 
likes to hear it read as well as any of us.’ 

* Yes, and Henry will miss it very much. 
He used to seem so pleased when I car- 
ried it tohim. It will be a greater loss to 
him than to any of us, for he has very few 
pleasures. Mother says she regrets our 
not being able to take it as much on his 
account as on ours.’ 

‘Poor boy! Heisso lame, and sits in 
his room alone so much; he will miss it 
sadly, and his mother cannot take it for 
him, for she has a hard time to earn enough 
to buy what they cannot do without.’ 

‘ That is true, and it was a great pleasure 
to loan him the paper; but I hope some 
one else will lend it to him. 1 mean to 
speak to Martha Breed about it, she is very 
kind, and I think will lend him her copy 
every week.’ 

‘Il hope she will, and then our giving it 
up, will not be quite so hard.’ 

That evening Rachel penned the note, 
which was to stop the ‘ Youth’s Compan- 
ion,’ a paper which for years, had been 
constantly received and read, and although 
her task was a sad one, yet no word of re- 
gret was spoken in the presence of her 
parents. 

The above owes whatever of interest it 
possesses, to its being a sketch from real 
life. H. 

[We are sorry for this result, and we think a 
little economy, or self-denial of luxuries, might 
have saved two cents a week, and retained the 
weekly visits of the Companion.—EpirTor.] 





Mbituarn. 
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LITTLE MARY FRANCES. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Mary Frances was the only daughter of 
respectable parents, residing in the north- 
ern partof this state; and a merry-hearted 
laughter-loving child she was. Beautiful 
and bright as the sunny morning, itis not 
to be wondered at, that she should become 
the pet of the famiiy. I love to recall her 
looks as she used to come to me to tell her 
little troubles, and get a kiss to cure them. 
Being hetself possessed of an affectionate 
disposition, she gained the affections of all 
aroupd her. She used sometimes to 
enumerate the friends she loved, and close 
by saying, ‘I love everybody.’ 

Mary Frances had one brother older than 
herself, and when she was about three 
years and ahalf old, another little baby 
brother was added to the family circle. 
Oh! how her eyes sparkled, as she came 
to tell cousin Lizzie the goodnews. Over, 
add over again, many times during the day 
would she feel its soft head, and examine its 
little feet and hands, and exclaim, ‘ is’nt 
it a pretty baby, mother?’ She was de- 
lighted when little Charley was old enough 
to sit on the floor and play with his toys, 
and still more so, when he could walk on 
his little feet. When little Charley was 
about a year and a half old, he was taken 
very ill, and continued to grow worse and 
worse, until he died. Oh! how Mary 
Frances wept when she found she must 
part with her dear brother; and when his 
body was clad in its shroud and laid in its 
little coffin, it seemed as if her heart would 
break. 

But childhood’s grief is not lasting. She 
soon resumed her former cheerfulness, and 
her sunny smiles did much to cheer the 
loneliness of her parerts. Hand in hand, 
with her brother, she would trip away to 
school, or to play, the very picture of health 
and happiness. One bright day in May, 
a lady who was visiting at her father’s, re- 
quested her mother to let Mary Frances 
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accompany her to the house of a friend 
where she was goingto spend the after. 
noon. Her mother readily gave her cop. 
sent, and assisted her in making her pre. 
parations; and as she smocthed the glossy 
hair from off her white forehead, she 
thought that her darling never looked go 
lovely before. Mary Frances was delight- 
ed with the plan, and her dark eyes glisten- 
ed in anticipation of the happiness she 
should enjoy. She merrily bade her mo. 
ther good bye as she took her friend's hand 
to depart. Little did her mother think 
that merry ‘ good bye’ was the last words 


she should ever hear her darling Speak ; ° 


but soit proved. After arriving at their 
friend’s house, she amused herself for g 
while in the house, soon however, seein 

a gentleman at work in the gardeu she 
skipped away tohim. After she had been 
absent sometime, the lady who had her jn 
charge, thought she would go and look 
after her. Accordingly she went out and 
called her, but receiving no answer, she 
went to the gentleman, and asked him jf 
he had seen anything of the child. He 
replied that he saw her a short time before 
going towards the river, with a tin pail in 
herhand. Quick as thought, the lady flew 
to the Spot. Just as she reached the bank 
of the river, she heard some one cry out, 
‘a child in the water, a child in the water, 
and soon the young man who had _ uttered 
the cry, was seen bearing to the shore, 
the body of little Mary Frances. 

I shall not attempt to describe the feel- 
ings of the family, when her bloated form 
was laid upon the bed. Her parents, and 
the pbysican were sent for, and every effort 
made to resuscitate her, but in vain; life 
was extinct. Her mother wrung her hands 
in the bitterness of her grief, as she gazed 
on the ghastly face of ner darling child, 
who so recently had left her, in all the 
buoyancy of health and happiness. 

She was buried by the side of her little 
brother. Scarcely six weeks intervened 
between their deaths. That house so re 
cently made joyous by the merry vuices of 
three little ones, now seemed almost deso- 
late. 

The remaining child is now a young man, 
and no doubt he often wishes he could 
enjoy the advantages of a sister’s society. 

I have written this little story, Mr. 
Editor, hoping it might interest your young 
readers, and at the same time impress upon 
their minds the importance of an early pre- 
paration for death. Lizzie. 

Southboro. 
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Morality. 
‘FRIEND, DON’T SWEAR.’ 


Upon going into a wagon-shop a few 
days since, the first thing that met our gaze 
was the above sentence, printed in large 
capitals, and posted up in a conspicuous 
place. 

Those three short words were sugges- 
tive. First, they gave undoubted proof 
that some one connected with the shop was 
a man who had not forgotten God’s injune- 
tion not totake his name in vain. Second, 
they shoved that he wished others to re- 
member the same injunction, and third, 
they showed, we thought, that he had 
taken a very good way to give them a 
warning to that effect. There was nothing 
harsh about it—perfectly cool and mild— 
indeed, something pleasant; ‘ Friend, 
don’t swear,’ just as though a peculiar 
interest was felt in each iddividual who 
might read it. It might have read, ‘No 
swearing allowed in this room;’ ‘All 
profanity forbidden here,’ or any other per 
emptory command; but we doubt whether 
either would have accomplished as much 
as the simple request, ‘Friend, don't 
swear.’ Would it not be well if, in reprov- 
ing all kinds of iniquity, we were to us 
more mildness, and notso much denuncia- 
tion? One thing we particularly noticed 
about this little sentence was, that it never 
seemed to countenance in the least, any 
species of profanity or irreverence. Now 
we have, known some good men, indeed, 
Christian men, who of course, would not 
for the world swear themselves, but who, 
nevertheless, would seem very much de- 
lighted with a well told story, even though 
it abounded in oaths, and would laugh 
heartily at a joke, even though a_ serious 
subject were the butt of it. But this sen 
tence, on the contrary, had the same 80 
lemn, gentle admonition for all such; 
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‘ Friend, don’t swear.’ We were informed 
that the effect of this silent, yet ever-speak- 
ing little sentence of truth was most happy, 
that although frequented by all classes of 
men, an oath was rarely heard in the shop. 

As we turned to leave, we could net but 
wish that those three words might be post- 
edupin every place of public business or 
resort, in all our shops, on board our 
steamboats, in our railroad cars, and even 
in our legislative halls. 

But above all, we longed for such a puri- 
ty of public sentiment, that the face of 
every respectable man should bear on its 
very lineaments such a legible and unmis- 
takable ‘ Friend, don’t swear,’ as should 
effectually awe down the tefrible profanity 
which is now so all abounding, that the 
awful swearing, because of which the land 
mourneth, might entirely and forever cease. 








THE PEACEABLE OLD MAN. 
‘ Blessed are the peace makers.’ 

A few days since, a gentleman reached 
tho railroad station in N—, a half hour 
before the arrival of the cars in which he 
wished to take a seat. - He therefore turn- 
ed his course to the beach, which was but 
afew rods distant, to gaze awhile on old 
ocean and its briny waves. While stand- 
ing on the pzbbly shore, he discovered by 
the side of some fishing boats an old man 
busily engaged in knitting. The novel 
sight drew him to the spot, and he entered 
into conversation with the old man. He 
found him intelligent and communicative, 
although at the advanced age of one hun- 
dred and two years. His dress was charac- 
terized by the most perfect neatness, and 
he seemed cheerful and happy in his em- 
ployment. The stranger learned that the 
old man was a native of Ireland; that his 
children one by one came over to this coun- 
try, while he remained in the Emerald Isle. 
But now, in his extreme old age, they had 
brought him over to live and die with them. 

In the course of his conversation the old 
man remarked, that although he had lived 
102 years, he never had a quarrel with any 
of his fellow creatures. 

Little children, how many of you can say 
you have never had a quarrel? Some of 
you have lived five, six, seven or ten years, 
and have you never quarreled with your 
companions? If you have, I hope it will be 
the last, and henceforth you will be able to 
say, I have not quarreled with any one 
since I read the story of the peaceable old 
man. ANNA. 





and, through grace, I expected to meet her 
in heaven. 

He also informed me that he was read- 
ing, and laboring, and praying to God to 
convince him of the divine inspiration of 
the Bible. He was very much concerned 


' about the education of his children who 


were then living, and was sending them to 
Christian schools. Such was the man, such 


' his circumstances, and such his confession. 


To the thoughtful mind, this honest and 


unasked-for confession will suggest serious | 


reflections. 





A TROPHY. 

She was a poor old sick slave in one of 
the West India islands; her owner had 
given her a poor hovel to live in, and there 
she lay on her mean bed unable to help 
herself, subsisting on what her neighbor 
brought her, and dependant on her for at- 
tendance. Poor Maimie! One would have 
thought she was a pitiable object; but 
Maimie did not think so. She was so hap- 
py, that her Christian sisters said it was a 
treat to visit her. She loved Jesus—she 
had obeyed him in health, she now trusted 
and praised him in sickness; and his ‘ Fa- 
ther loved her, and they came and made 
their abode with her.’ Yes, that poor hut 
was a temple of the King of kings. One 
Sabbath evening many had gone in to see 
her as they passed from the chapel, to tell 
her something good, and Maimie was more 
joyful than usual. She spoke of the love 
of Jesus to a poor ‘nigger.’ She said, 
‘Maimie soon see him—soon be wid him 
for eber and eber. O joy! joy! no more 
pain dare—no more long, long night—no 
more hunger. Owhat me do for praise 
him? Glory! glory!’ Early next morning 
she was seen outside her door. With a 
desperate effort she crawled out, and rais- 
ing herself by the door-post she waved her 
withered hand over her head and shouted: 

‘T’se boun for de kingdom, 

Will you go to glory wid me?” 
Before any one could get to her, she was 
dead. She had praised her Maker while 
she had health, and nodoubt ere her poor 
old clay had been again laid upon her com- 
fortless bed, her spirit had resumed the 
blissful employment, and stood before the 
throne a trophy of the Saviour’s triumph 
over ignorance, degradation, and sin. 


[ Wes. Of. 
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Religion. 








THE CONFESSION OF A DEIST. 


In 1848 I became acquainted with an in- 

telligent deist, by visiting him in affliction. 
From several conversations, I learned some- 
what of his history. His father lived and 
died a deist; and the son, from his youth 
up, had read all he could to fortify his mind 
indeism. He was conversant with the 
greatest infidel authors; he had been a 
diligent attendant on lectures by celebrated 
advocates of deism, and thus had become 
aproficient in deistical views and argu- 
ments. In addition to this, he was a 
clear-headed man with a metaphysical cast 
of mind. He knew well how to argue on 
the subject of infidelity. No man could 
converse with him without being convinced 
ofthis. He could easily detect and point 
out the weak side of an argument brought 
against his views. He was cool in reason- 
ing, and considerate in his replies. 
_ One day I found him at his work, but 
ina thoughtful mood of mind. After the 
usual salutations, he commenced the con- 
Versation thus: I give it as nearly as pos- 
sible in his own words. 

‘Mr. F , [have been thinking of you 
and of myself. I consider you must be a 
happy man ; your religion must make yeu 
happy. Ihave buried two dear children, 
and I have buried them as worms. I be- 
lieve I shall never see them again, for they 
will rot and perish as worms; there is 
‘omething very gloomy in this. But you 

ieve in a resurrection—that you will see 
your children in another world. This must 
make you happy. I wish I could believe 
the Bible as you do.’ 

To this I replied, that I had enjoyed the 
soul-inspiring thought, under the loss of one 
dear child I had been called to lay in the 
cold tomb, whose image frequently rose up 
before me, that I had buried her in sure 
and certain hope of a joyous resurrection, 











THE WREATH OF LADY SLIPPERS. 


As my friend Mrs. L , was prepar- 
ing for church one bright Sabbath morn- 
ing, her little boy about eight years old, 
had wandered away in a garden, and amus- 
ed himself gathering ‘ lady-slippers.’ He 
came in with a bright and joyous face, ex- 
hibiting to us his prize. My friend seem- 
ed perplexed, feeling a reluctance to check 
his warm admiration of the flowers, but at 
the same time having an impression that 
it was not quite right to be spending holy 
time thus. I observed her difficulty, and 
watched with interest how she would dis- 
pose of the case. The child arranged the 
flowers along onthe table, in a kind of 
wreath, each flower being different from 
the other in color or shade. The mother 
cast her eye on the well arranged beauties, 
and said they reminded her of the ‘fruits 
of the Spirit,’ as being a beautiful emblem 
of their blending charms. ‘O yes!’ quick- 
ly responded little Henry, (his mother had 
taught him the verse,) ‘ let’s see if there’s 
enough—love, joy, peace, long suffering,’ 
&c., trying, with his mother’s assistance, 
to adapt the color to the quality, thus 
pleasantly recalling to his memory these 
clustered virtues, and associating in his 
mind bright and cheerful objects with the 
‘ fruits of the Spirit,’ those precious Chris- 
tian graces, which, when really expanded 
in the daily walk and conversation, present 
as bright and lovely a wreath, and as plea- 
sant to behold, as little Henry’s wreath of 
‘lady-slippers.’ The varied tints of the one 
will fade away, and be remembered no 
more; while the enduring qualities of the 
other will return to their native skies, 
where their beauty will be perfected, and 
their bloom will deepen and brighten for- 
ever. 

Mrs. L did not, however, pass un- 
heeded by the broken law of God; while 
she endeavored to make the culled flowers’ 
ia medium of instruction, she reminded her 














little son of the condescending kindness of 
that great and good Being who caused the 
flowers to bloom, and of our obligations, 
therefore, to keep his holy law, one of the 
commands of which he had just broken, 
‘Remember the Sabbath day,’ &c.- Who 
can say but that God so overruled this 
simple incident, that these fading flowers 
may lead to unfading joys? 

‘Inthe morning sow thy seed, and in 
the evening withhold not thine hand; for 
thou knowest not whether shall prosper 
either this or that, or whether they both be 
alike good.’—[ Presbyterian. 





THE FLY ON THE WALL. 


*See that fly on the walloverhead; why 
does it not tumble down?” 

* Because it is so light,’ answers a little 
girl, 

* But dead flies fall down, and dead flies 
are as light as live ones; besides, in the 
island of Java, there are lizards weighing 
five or six ounces, which run all over the 
walls chasing flies. Why does not the 
lizard fall?’ 

‘Because it does not. I cannot think 
of any other reason,’ answered the little girl. 

‘But that is no reason atall, for it is a 
law of nature that everything which is not 
held up, falls to the earth; now, what 
keeps the lizard and the fly from tumbling 
off the smooth walls? Something must.’ 
The child cannot think. 

Little girls, you know, sometimes suck 
thimbles on their lips or onthe palm of the 


hand: the thimble sticks on, and you can | 


hardly shake it off. What keeps it on? 
I will tell you. The air is sucked from the 
inside of the thimble, so the air outside 
presses all around and holds it tightly 
down. Itis just so with the fly’s foot. 
A fly’s foot has hollow places, from which 
it can force out the air, when the air out- 
side presses against the top of the foot and 
holds it on the wall. So also with the 
lizard. Each of its feet has five toes, on 
the underside of which are bags with slits 
in them; the creature forces the air out 
of the bags, when the outside air holds the 
feet against the ceiling, and away it runs 
all over the walls. ; 

So you see about so common a thing as 
a fly’s taking a walk, there is something 
tolearn. The Creator has made laws for 
it to go by. Vacant minds, on looking 
round, say, ‘things are because they are.’ 
Inquiring minds ask, ‘ how is this?’ * Why 
is it?’ * What laws has God made to gov- 
ern it?’ Children like to visit ‘ the muse- 
um,’ and see the rare objects collected 
there. The world is God’s museum, which 
he has filled up with curiosities. On every 
side there is something wonderful and 
beautiful to inquire about, from the very 
hair on your head to the little pearl oyster 
that sleeps in the Indian Ocean. Have 
then your eyes, your mind, and your heart 
always open. 











Benevolence. 
KEEP OFF, KEEP OFF. 


We recollect once to have listened to a 
narrative from a boatman, which made a 
deep impression on ourmind. And it was 
not without its influence upon the heart of 
the narrator, which was evident from his 
very manner ofexpression. He said as he 
stood at the wheel ofa steamer and guided 
her down the deep, narrow Cumberland, he 
saw directly in thechannela light. It was 
regarded as the signal of a small craft, 
which seemed to be anchored in the narrow 
channel; if a craft,it was evidently out of 
its place, and the first impulse was to run 
the steamer directly over the signal and 
the bark it protected. But as the vessel 
neared, the signal fired, a voice was heard, 
with a corresponding waive of the hand—~ 
‘ Keep off—keep off!’ After a moment's 
struggle with his own feelings, the pilot 
passed around the signal light. He was 
very angry, and poured forth a torrent of 
imprecations upon the crew of the supposed 
craft. But when hereached the port be- 
low, he was informed that a huge stone 
had separated from the mountain summit 
which hung over the margin of the beauti- 
ful river, and lodged directly in the channel. 
That the signal fire and the voice of warn- 
ing proceeded from a sentinel, employed 
and stationed there by some benevolent 








persons, who regarded the lives and pro-— 


perty of their fellows. 


/ Infinite goodness has lit the fire of truth, 
and utters a warning voice to mariners on 
every rock that lifts its head in the stream 
of life. We are often turned and saved’ 
from shipwreck by the kind providence of 
God, while that providence is mysterious 
and afflictive to us. And not until we 
reach the port in safety will we fully ap- 
preciate the design and the benevolence 
which prompted it. 
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Natural history. 
INSTINCT IN A HORSE. 

We do not remember ever to have heard 
of a more remarkable exhibition of equine 
intelligence than was communicated to us 
a few days since, by Mr. Allen of this place. 
The circumstances, as they were narrated 
to us, areas follows: 

Mr. A. had for a considerable time a span 
of sprightly little horses, that he had never 
separated. In the stable, in the field, in 
the harness, they have always been to- 
gether. This has caused a strong attach- 
ment to grow up between them. 

A few days ago, he went with them out 
to lake Minnetouka, on a fishing excur- 
sion. Taking them out of the carriage, he 
led them down to the lake and tied them 
with stout ropes, several rods apart, on a 
strip of grass that grew upon the shore, and’ 
left them to feed. Returning to the 
shantee, he threw himself upon the floor to 
await the return of the party who had re- 
paired to the lake to fish. 

Not much time had elapsed before the 
sound of an approaching horse's feet attract- 
ed his attention, and a moment after, one 
of his span appeared at the door. The 
animal put his head in and giving one neigh, 
turned at a slow gallop, yet under evident 
excitement, returned to the spot where, but 
a tew mindtes before, he and his compan- 
ion had been seemingly fastened. Surpris- 
ed to find his horse loose, and struck with 
his singular conduct, Mr. A. immediately 
followed, and found the other lying in the 
water, entangled in the rope, and strug- 
gling to keep his head from being sub- 
merged. 

While Mr. A. proceeded to disengage 
the unfortunate horse, his noble benefactor 
stood by, manifesting the utmost solicitude 
and sympathy, and when his mate was ex- 
tricated from his perilous situation, and 
again upon his feet on terra firma, the 
generous creature exhibited the most un- 
questionable signs of satisfaction and joy. 

That this intelligent animal should have 
noticed the misfortune of his mate—that he 
should know where to apply for rescue, and 
in his efforts should sunder a three-fourths 
of an inch rope—and finally that he should 
exhibit so high an appreciation of the 
event, are circumstances to astonish us, and 
commend themselves to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of those who would limit the, 
power of reasoning to the ‘genus homo.’ 

[ St. Anthony’s Express. 


CAT STORY. 


While reading in the Traveller of the 1st 
instant, an account of the sagacity and af- 
fection of ‘ cats,’ I was reminded of an il- 
lustration which I had witnessed some time 
since in a provision store in this city, and 
with which I was much anused. An old 
cat belonging to the store had one or two 
kittens, which were about half grown, and 
which affordetl a great deal of amusement. 
The old cat readily appeared to act upon 
the principle of training up her little ones 
in the way they should go in the provision 
store. One day I noticed one of the kittens 
approaching a window at which was a quan- 
tity of birds and other meats usualiy kept 
onsale. She reached the window, and had 
raised herself upon her hind legs, in order 
to get upon the slab in the window, when 
the mother cat, who was at the other end 
of the shop, and had been watching very 
closely the little one’s movements, ran in- 
stantly to the window, and with a stroke 
of her paw against the hind legs of the kit- 
ten, knocked it down instantly upon its 
side, and completly defeated its thieving in- 
tentions. I never saw the kitten after that 
attempt to get upon the window. 

















AMAN oF sense.—A man being asked why 
he talked to himself, he candidly answered: 
‘Becanse I like to converse’ with a man of 
sense.’ 


Young ladies are like arrows—they can’t» 





be got off without a beau: 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


One of the largest and most remarkable 
buildings in London is that of the British 
Museum. The curiosities it contains are very 
numerous, and it would take volumes to de- 
scribe them. 

The Museum was founded about one hun- 
dred years ago, by Sir Hans Sloane, who be- 
queathed his collection of curiosities, and his 
library of fifty thousand books, to the English 
nation on condition that the government should 
pay to his heirs one hundred thousand dollars. 
It has since been gradually increased by gifts, 
bequests, and purchases of every species of 
curiosity, till it has become one of the first, if 
not the very first museum in the world. 

The number of specimens of ancient sculp- 
ture is very great. The Nineveh marbles are 
among the most interesting ones. Some of 
them are so large that one wonders how it was 
possible to transport them from the banks of 
the Tigris to the places they now occupy. 
They were discovered by Mr. Layard, on the 
cite of the ancient city of Nineveh, They 
consist of a great variety of figures, some 
colossal and some of the ordinary size of man. 
In some cases, it is easy to discover what they 
were intended torepresent, but in others, we 
are left entirely to conjecture. One thing is 
certain, that their antiquity is very great. 
They are certainly not less than twenty-five 
hundred years old. You have seen the works 
of God which are much older, but you have 
seen no work of man more than two or three 
hundred years old. Five thousand and five 
hundred years seems a long time for a work of 
man to endure, but it is but a morhent in com- 
parison with eternity. 

Next after the Nineveh marbles, the Greek, 
or, as they are called, the Elgin marbles, are 
the most interesting. They were taken, in 
1804 from temples at Athens by the Earl of 
Elgin, the British ambassador to Turkey, and 
were purchased by the British government, at 
a cost of one hundred and seventy-four’ thou- 
sand dollars. They consist of sculptured orna- 
ments from the Pantheon, which was built in 
the time of Pericles, about four bundred and 
fifty years before Christ, and from the buildings 
of ancient Athens. There are in this depart- 
ment more than three hundred and fifty speci- 
mens, and many of them, the work of the 
greatest artists of ancient times. Nearly all 
cf them have been injured by time, but when 
Canova was spoken to respecting their repair 
or restoration, he answered ‘ it would be sacri- 
lege in me or in any inan to presume to touch 
them witha chisel” They are regarded as 
beyond all price. One specimen, the Theseus, 
a reclining male figure, has been valued at 
twenty thousand dollars. 

In the Egyption saloon, which contains 
monuments from Thebes and Memphis, some 
of them 3000 years old, we saw the famous 
Rossetta stone. It was so called because it 
was found near Rossetta. On it is inscribed in 
hieroglyphic and Greek characters, a decree in 
honor of Ptolemy V, made by the High Priest, 
when assembled at Memphis nearly 200 years 
before Christ. This stone was the means of 
discovering the way to deciplitr the hierogly- 
phic characters. The inscriptions on the 
Egyptian monuments are now read, and by that 
means the truth of the Bible history of Egypt, 
has been in many instances confirmed. 

But I cannot begin to tell you of the varied 
relics of antiquity which are to be found in the 
‘various halls of this vast museum. To see the 
marbles only, were worth a voyage across the 
Atlantic. The museum is open to all persons 


whatever, without charge. 
—@—— 


J. Ae 


[COMMUNICATION. ] 


CONTENTION AMONG BRETHREN. 


The church which desires to be watered 
from above, ought to bring to an end all its con- 
tentions and quarrels. It is probable that the 
greatest of all the hindrances to the spread of 
the gospel, is contention. But how shall our 
— be brought to an end? you inquire. 

he process isa very simple one. Nine tenths 
of the heart burnings and difficulties which ex- 
ist among men, are solely the effects of talk 
upon transactions which arespast, and might be 
forgotten; but parties are formed, and when 
they come together, they renew the discussion 
and thus keep alive the flame. Now there is 
but one way of settling such disputes, that is 





by dropping and forgetting them. Let them 
remain just where they are, and resolve before 
God that you will not speak of them with 
friend or foe, or make any, even the most dis- 
tantallusiontothem. You cannot come to an 
agreement by discussion, you cannot convince 
your antagonist, nor will your antagonist con- 
vince you. The more unreasonable he is, and 
the more completely in thé wrong, the more 
difficult it is to make an impression upon him ; 
so that a quarrel never can be talked out and 
finished in that way. Contention in churches 
must be ended either by some new and ahsorb- 
ing subject supplying their place, or by Chris- 
tian principle coming in to banish them by 
mutual consent; or else they. must go on for 
years, destroying peace, ruining the religious 
interests of the community, and keeping the 
Holy Spirit effectually away. In such cases, 
every week and month bring fresh fuel to the 
fire ; intrying to settle one topic by angry dis- 
cussion, a dozen others arise ; there is no end to 
it, and from the very nature of the human mind 
there can be none. The remedy is for every in- 
dividual to go to God and of his own accord con- 
fess his own sins, and resolve to drop the subject 
forever. The matter of contention is almost 
always, to use the language of a distinguished 
pastor, too crooked to ever be made straight in 
this world, and the best way is to let it alone. 
———— WALTHAM. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 

Green Leaves from Oak Wood. N.E. 8.8. 
Union, 79 Cornhill. A pretty book of stories 
and poetry, which Sabbath School children 
will delight to read. 


——$<———— 


LETTERS T0 THE EDITOR. 
Raymond, Wisconsin, Nov. 9th, 1852. 

My dear Coinpanion.—I am very sorry that 
you have been without your supper so long, on 
my account, but it is so difficult to get a sup- 
per that you will accept of, this side of the 
lakes, you must excuse me. Please do, and 
not be testy, but continue your visits and 
bring Aunt Fanny’s charming portfolio, and 
the mournful but ever fascinating works of the 
Exile. Affectionately yours, Junia C. Extis. 


Providence, R. 1. Nov. 18th, 1852. 
Nath.’l Willis, Esq., dear sir—Inclosed I 
send you two dollars also 12 cents being in- 
terest due thereon fortwo years. The bill was 
mislaid, and was therefore forgotten. The 
Youth’s Companion is too good a paper to be 
treated with so much neglect. Yours, 
Joun F. Jouxs. 
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A BIBLE LEFT IN A BARN. 
When the committee of a Bible Association 
in the State of New York, were making exer- 
tions to supply every destitute family with a 
copy of the book of God, a distributer called 
at a house, where he met an angry repulse. 
The man of the house was ‘ full of cursing and 
bitterness ? he would not suffer a Bible to be 
left in his house. ‘ If left anywhere,’ said he, 
‘it shall be left at the barn.’ ‘Very well, 
the distributer meekly replied ; ‘I do not know 
that I could select a better place for it; our 
blessed Saviour once lay in a manger! He 
went accordingly to the barn, and deposited 
the sacred treasure in a safe place, with much 
prayer that it might bless even him who would 
not allow itto remainin his house. The man 
struck with the unexpected reply of the distri- 
buter, was led to think of his own rashness 
and guilt, and especially of the Saviour’s birth- 
place. After two or three days, his distress 
became so great, that he went out to the barn 
in search of the rejected volume. He turned 
to the passage which records the circumstances 
connected with the birth of the Redeemer, and 
wept and repented, and consecrated himself to 
God, through faith in Christ. The once spurn- 
ed book now found a place, not only in his 
house, but its truths were received into his 
heart, and controlled his life. 


eee 
AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 

Dr. Pinkerton, who has charge of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society’s affairs in Germany, 
recently related the following incident, which 
occurred in connection with the labors of one 
of his colporteurs in the city of Frankfort. 

‘Upon my inquiring at a certain place whe- 
ther they had a Bible, a boy replied, ‘No!’ 


Hereupon the children began to intreat the ! 


mgther to purchase a copy, dut neither their 
entreaties nor my admonitions were of any use. 


On this, a boy of some thirteen years said, | 


‘ Well, then, I will buy a Bible with the money 
I have saved up?’ and, before his mother had 
time to say anything, ran up stairs for the 
‘kreutzers’ he had pat by. On counting up 
the amount, it turned out that he had two pfen- 
nings more than what was required. At this 
the children were highly delighted ; and, after 
commending the boy, I exhorted him to make 
a right use of the Bible. Hitherto the mother 
had remained silent, but now her heart appear- 
ed moved, and she burst into tears, without 
being able to utter a word. J, too, was deeply 


affected, and, before leaving, added a few words , 


by way of admonition. May the Lord be 
pleased to vouchsafe His blessing thereto!’ 


WHO WAS IT? 

I was passing along the street the other day 
and I heard a little, very little boy, the son of 
a good pious father, utter a dreadful oath. I 
cannot tell you how shocked I was. I said to 
myself, does that little boy know how his kind 


and sometimes with the tears rolling down his 
cheeks for this same little boy, that he may be 


grow upte be a good and useful man? I 
thought whether I should go to his father and 
tell him? Perhapsl ought to have done so, 
but I could not bear to tell him anything so bad 
of his little son. 

That little boy can read ; and if God spares 
his life, he will read this very piece I am now 
writing, and his conscience will say to him, 
‘T am that little boy? And perhaps his little 
cheeks will grow red with shame. My dear 
little fellow, never, never do so again! Ask 
God to forgive you for Christ’s sake, and he 
will; and never let the name of the holy God 
pass your lips again, without reverence and 
awe.—[ Youth’s Penny Gaze 


—————— 


PRAYING WITH CHILDREN. 


Will you allow me to say a word in relation 
to the importance of mothers praying with 


their devotions, and thereby opening the way 


to their immortal souls ? 
now in progress among the youth iu this place, 


child, though perfectly familiar on every other 
subject, have never interchanged a.word upon 
the subject of religion. 1 speak from experi- 
ence when I say that the benefit arising from 
this practice is by no means Jost upon the mo- 
ther. My little ones (one nine years of age, 
and the other five) have come and asked me to 
go with them to the usual place of retirement, 
and it has been a reproof when I have neglect- 
ed to invite them. M MOTHER. 
_—-_——— 


WHICH IS THE HAPPIEST SEASON? 


At a festal party of old and young, the ques- 
tion was ashed: ‘ Which season of life is the 
most happy? After being freely discussed 
by the guests, it was referred foranswer to the 
host, upon whom was the burden of fourscore 
years. He asked if they had noticed a grove 
of trees before the dwelling, and said ; ‘ When 
the spring comes, and in the soft air the buds 
are breaking on the trees, and they are covered 
with blossoms, I think, How beautiful is spring ! 
And when the summer comes, and covers the 
trees with heavy foliage, and singing birds are 
among its branches, | think, How beautiful is 
summer! When the autumn loads them with 
golden fruit, and their leaves bear the gorgeous 
tints of frost, I think, How beautiful is autumn! 
And when it is sere winter, and there is neither 
foliage nor fruit, then I look up through the 
leafless branches, as I never could until now, 
and see the stars shine.’—[Sharp’s Mag. 


——— 


LitTLe THINGs.—Springs are little things, 
but they are sources of large streams,—a helm 
is a little thing, but it governs the course of the 
ship,—a bridle-bit is a little thing, but see its 
proper use and power,—nails and pegs are 
little things, but they hold the parts of large 
buildings together,—a word, a look, a smile, a 
frown—all are little things, but powerful for 
good orevil. Think of this,and mind the little 
things. Pay that little debt—it’s a promise, 
redeem it—it’s a shilling, hand it over—you 
know not what important events hang upon it. 
Keep your word sacredly—keep it to children ; 
they will mark it sooner than any one else; and 
the effects will probably be as lasting as life. 
Mind the little things. 

——— 

At it and through it—We heard an anecdote 
a few evenings since, which is too good to be 
confined to private circles. It is as follows: 

‘A negro preacher was holding forth to his 
congregation upon the subject of obeying the 
commandments of God. Says he, ‘Bredren, 
whateber God tells me to do in dis book, (hold- 
ing up the Bible,) dat I’m gowin todo. If [see 
| in dat [ must jump throo a stun wall, I’m gowin 

to jump at it. Gowin troo it longs to God— 
jumpin’ at it ‘longs to me!’’—[_ Enquirer. 
| a 


SCRAPS. 


The Rev. Mr. Seward advises three ques- 
tiong to be put to ourselves before speaking 
evil of any man: ‘ First, is it true ? Second, is 
it kind ? Third, is it necessary 2” 





To be happy, the passions must be cheerful 
and gay, not gloomy and melancholy. A pro- 
pensity to hope and joy is real riches; one to 

. fear and sorrow, real poverty. 


If you would not be forgotten as soon as you 
are dead, either write something worth reading, 
or do something worth writing. 


One is scarcely sensible of fatigue whilst 
he marches to music. The very stars are said 
to make harmony as they revolve in their 
spheres. 

If we wantto get wisdom, we must do as the 
chickens do when they feed, pick up a little at 
' a time. 


father prays to God every morning and night, | 


kept from the wicked ways of wicked boys, and | 


Farab RESU).T OF FOLLY.—AD interesting 


| little girl of ten years of age, in Nashua, N, H., 


was 30 badly frightened recently by a man dis- 
guised in a mask, at a window she was passing 
that an affection of the brain ensued, of which 
she died. 








— es 


Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


DEATH OF A SCHOOL-MATE. 


Sister, thou from us art taken, 
In the morning of thy years; 
As a rose by rude winds shaken, 
Droops, ere time its €lory seres. 
In this place thou oft did meet us, 
ith thyewarm and beaming smile : 
With affection thou didst greet us, 
But ’twas only fora while. 
Thou art now before us lying, 
In the cold embrace of death ; 
Vain is all our bitter sighing, 
As we weave the mournful wreath. 
Thou hast gone to distant regions, 
Where the wicked cannot dwell, 
There with saints in countless legions 
Songs of joy in chorus swell. 














their children—taking their little ones into the | 
closet with them, and allowing them to witness | 


for familiarity upon the great subject of interest | 
A glorious revival is! 


and we find instances where the mother and | 


May thy sweet. example teach us, 
And the heavenward path disclose, 
So whene’er the summons reach us, 
We in Christ shali then repose. 
ner mr ie Oe 


THE HAPPY VOYAGE. 


I stood on the deep blue ocean’s shore, 
And watched the wild sea-bird lave ; 

While murmuring low fell on my ear, 
The flow of the passing wa: e. 


When, dancing so light in the monring bright, 
A fair little bark came by; 7 
Its tiny white sail so joyously shone, 
With a gleam from the sunny sky. 


And I thought of youth, of its early morn, 
Fresh launched on life’s restless wave, 
When each gale that blows, with rich odor js 
fraught, 
To the young heart so gladsoaae and brave. 


That gleam vanished soon—the sky was o’er- 
cast, 
fn terror each sail was furled ; 
I thought of the Christian mariner tossed 
On the * waves of this troublesome world. 


On the billow’s rough foam the little bark 
Was tossing from side to side ; 

I marvelled it sank not—but One was there— 
Jesus, the ruler and guide. 


No empty shell had that mariner sought 
From the barren and sandy ground ; 

Deep treasured within his bosom there lay, 
The ‘pearl of great price’ he had found. 


The darkness came on, the tempest rose high, 
And I heard the breakers’ roar ; 

But the little vessel bore bravely on, 
Fast nearing a glorious shore. 


The morning broke on that night of sorrow, 
A morning serene and still ; 

I looked for the bark—it. was safely moored 
In the haven under the hill. 


The white sail was furled, the anchor dropt, 
The winds were hushed toa sleep ; 

And gently the bark wafted too and fro. 
On thevface of the glassy deep. 


Oh! blest the repose and eternal the peace 
Of the ransomed soul shall be ; 

No more ‘toiling in rowing ;’ no fear of storm, 
For ‘ there shall be no inore sea.’ 


THE STEP-LADDER.- 
A sparrow caught a big blue bottle 
Fly upon a weeping willow; 
He buzzed—Phil held him by the throttle. 
‘O, let me go, there’s a good fellow, 
‘No, says the murderer, * not at all, 
For I am big and you are sinall.’ 
A sparrow-hawk pounced on Herr sparrow 
Enjoying his repast. Like fun, 
He plunged his talons in his marrow. 
*O, let me go! What have I done ? 
*O, says the murderer, ‘not at all, 
For I am big, and you are small.’ 
An eagle spied the sport, and lo! 
Dropped in to have a bit of dinner. 
* O please your majesty, let me go; 
Have mercy on a worthless sinner.’ 
‘Pooh!’ said the murderer, ‘ not at all, 
For I am big and you are small.’ 
While yet the king his bones were picking, 
An archer served him out his gruel ; 
An arrow in his gizzard sticking 
Made him exclaim ‘O Lord, how cruel! 
‘'Tush! quoth the archer, ‘not at all, 
For I am big, and you are small.’ 
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